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1847    German I know nothing) mean well, "what little they do
.           mean/' as my father said of some person.    They have
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grown good even to goodmess, as they show every year
more and more. But also every year shows more and
more their pitoyable absence of even that very moderate
degree of intellect, and that very moderate amount of will
and character which are scattered through the other classes,
but of which they have certainly much less than the
average share owing to the total absence of the habit of
exerting their minds for any purpose whatever. I used to
hope, as my father did (with all his democratic predi-
lections), that when their political monopoly was taken
away they would be induced to exert themselves in order
to keep ahead of their competitors, but I have quite
ceased to think so. If there is anything of which ex-
perience convinces me more and more it is that, beyond a
certain point, facilities, as they are called) are hindrances,
and that the more the path to any meritorious attainment
is made smooth to an individual or a class, from their
early youth, the less chance there is of their realising it.
Never to have had any difficulties to overcome seems
fatal to mental vigour. The doctrine of averting revo-
lutions by wise concessions to the people does not need
to be preached to the English aristocracy. They have
long acted on it to the best of their capacity, and the
fruits it produces are soup-kitchen and tea-house bills.

As far as I see, the influence of democracy on the
aristocracy does not operate by giving them any of the
strength of the people, but by taking away that which was
their own; making them bend with a willing submission
to the yoke of bourgeois opinion in all private things, and
be the slaves, in public matters, of the newspapers which
they dislike and fear. I confess I look less and less to that
quarter for anything good. Whatever is valuable in the
traditions of gentlemanhood is a fait acquis to mankind ;
, as it is really grounded on the combination of good policy
in the correct intellectual perceptions, it will always be
kept alive by really cultivated persons ; the most complete
parvems now in this country have as much of it as people1 a
